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of transatlantic cousins, for Hebert now cites among the diverse 
forms of the religious species alone the moralism of Ch. Secretan, 
the fideism of Pascal, Ritschl, and E. Menegoz, the symbolism of 
Loisy, Le Roy, Laberthormiere, and Tyrrell. Having finished his 
acute classification, Hebert proceeds to estimate American pragma- 
tism from the cautious point of view of one writing for the Bib- 
liotheque de critique religieuse. In regard to the theistic conception 
he agrees with James that, as an over-belief, it is true because it is so 
useful ; but he recoils from the representation of the relation between 
man and the higher spirits as that of dogs and cats towards their 
masters. This sort of Pickwickian humor, which has attracted other 
Gallic writers, does not appeal to one who holds that the deity is an 
object of worship not merely because he is primus inter pares, but 
because he is the possessor of infinite perfections. 20 To this modern 
scholastic, then, God is to be estimated not solely ex consequentiis, but 
rather as an objective reality raised far above the level of probabil- 
ity. In fine, since human nature is capable of seeing for the sake of 
seeing, of knowing for the sake of knowing, it is necessary, over and 
above such an utilitarian pragmatism, to affirm the excellence of 
pure disinterestedness. 21 
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THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OP THE WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 

THE Western Philosophical Association held its eleventh annual 
meeting at the University of Minnesota, December 28 and 29, 
1910. The following officers were elected for the current year : presi- 
dent, A. W. Moore; vice-president, B. H. Bode; secretary and treas- 
urer, B. C. Ewer; executive committee, E. D. Starbuck, D. F. Swen- 
son, J. H. Tufts. The treasurer reported a balance on hand of 
$59.91. Professors Samuel Weir, E. H. Hollands, G. D. Walcott, 
and L. A. Weigle were elected to membership in the Association. A 
vote of thanks was extended to the department of philosophy and 
psychology of the University of Minnesota for its cordial hospitality 
in entertaining the Association. 

The program consisted of sessions on Wednesday morning and 
afternoon, the presidential address on Wednesday evening, and a 
joint session with the American Psychological Association on 
Thursday morning. The subject of the latter was "Philosophical 
and Psychological Usages of the Terms 'Consciousness,' 'Mind,' and 

20 " Le pragmatisme," p. 97. 
a Ibid., p. 100. 
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'Soul.' " Papers were read by B. H. Bode, J. R. Angell, G. A. 
Tawney, and E. H. Lindley. The address of the president, Pro- 
fessor E. B. McGilvary, was on "The 'Fringe' of William James's 
Psychology as the Basis of Logic." This address and that of the 
president of the Psychological Association on Thursday evening 
were followed by enjoyable smokers. 

Abstracts of the papers presented follow : 
Spencer's Interpretation of Derivation: J. H. Parley. 

The idea of force and the derivation of various experiences or 
ideas from the idea of force, as is well known, occupies a large por- 
tion of Spencer's study in his "First Principles." The treatment 
of force by Spencer, though ambiguous and nominally contradictory, 
is predominantly identified with the element of resistance in experi- 
ence. As thus conceived we ask, What is the precise method em- 
ployed by Spencer in his attempt to derive phenomena, objective, 
subjective, and psychophysical, from force? 

Spencer does not aim to interpret or rationalize this specific prob- 
lem. It might well be that he was not even conscious of its difficulties. 
However, this in no way lessens the interest and value of a study of 
the actual ideas which functioned to express for him the heart of 
derivation. 

In a brief, abstract way we may contrast and summarize his 
methods of derivation as follows: 

1. He does not specifically treat derivation as a process of un- 
folding. 

2. Nor as a mere intensity growth. 

3. Nor as a history series. 

4. Nor as a mechanical addition. 

5. Nor as a developing purpose, as in theistic evolution. 

6. Nor, finally, as the letting loose of naturalistic potentialities. 
He does specifically treat derivation as a rise of the new : 

1. Through combination as fusion. 

2. Through a manipulation of the notion of intensity as alone 
expressive of the difference between past and present. 

3. Through a tacit assumption of bodily transference from state 
to state. 

4. By means of the concept of transformation in psychophysical 
relations. 

5. By relating the elements in a complex to one of its features 
and treating it as a subject or prospective ground for the other ele- 
ments of the complex. 

6. By showing how a situation is a prior prospective condition of 
a given phenomenon. 

7. By applying a form of experienced growth to a specific ele- 
ment in experience. 
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8. And, finally, by showing how the heterogeneous develops from 
the homogeneous by manipulating a relatively heterogeneous en- 
vironment, i. e.j the homogeneity assumed by Spencer is never abso- 
lute, never complete. 

The Import of Propositions: David F. Swenson. 

This paper seeks to establish a distinction between the sense of 
propositions and their implications. Most of the historical theories 
of the import of propositions confuse this distinction; while pur- 
porting to give the sense, they actually give one of the possible im- 
plications. They are in reality formulas for drawing from given 
propositions certain types of immediate inference. This is especially 
evident in the case of all theories that take their stand upon a dis- 
tinction between subject and predicate, and which seek the nature of 
judgment in the relation supposed to exist between these two aspects 
of its meaning. The method adopted in the paper to demonstrate 
this thesis is a reductio ad absurdum; namely, the double application 
to typical propositions of the form of interpretation demanded by 
each theory, first to the original proposition, and a second time to the 
result of the first interpretation. This method serves to bring out 
into bold relief the nature of the transformation effected, and to 
show that it involves a real change in meaning. The conclusion 
reached is that no theory of the import of propositions in the usual 
sense is possible. The primary sense of a proposition can only be 
conveyed in its own terms, or in terms exactly synonymous. The 
historical theories are rules for inferring from a proposition of one 
type an equivalent proposition of a different type, and they should 
be used in logic to enrich the doctrine of immediate inference. 

The Psychology of Punitive Justice: William K. Wright. 

Westermarck, in "The Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas," has successfully traced the origin of punishment to resent- 
ment. This, however, can not be regarded as its ultimate instinctive 
source, since resentment is not the primary spring to any form of 
action, but only arises in support of other instincts that have first 
been thwarted. Therefore, though the immediate source of punish- 
ment is resentment, its ultimate source is always to be found in other 
instincts, chiefly in the gregarious instinct. In the attitude of so- 
ciety toward an offender, the gregarious instinct is often evoked 
against him, both through his attack upon the social order, and at 
the same time in his favor as a member of the social group. This ex- 
plains (1) the necessity for rationalizing punishment by measuring 
its severity, (2) the later emergence of the idea of forgiveness, and 
(3) the rise of the reformatory theory of punishment. The applica- 
bility of the reformatory theory in any given case depends upon the 
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instinctive reaction aroused by the offense, and not upon logical 
deduction from an abstract principle. The deterrent theory of pun- 
ishment arises as a correct interpretation of the protective function 
of resentment. Its applicability is limited to offenders against whom 
resentment is felt. In behalf of the doctrine advocated in the paper, 
it is argued that it covers Westermarck's own cases better than his 
account, and that the researches of Sharp and Otto also tend to con- 
firm it. Probably the deterrent theory is more popular to-day, but 
if reformatory methods shall prove more successful in actually di- 
minishing crime, the reformatory theory will become the most ade- 
quate expression of human nature, since it will then be able to appeal 
to the fullest possible coordination of instincts. 

Preliminary Report of the Committee on the "Introduction to Phi- 
losophy": Bernard C. Ewer. 

In the absence of the chairman of the committee, the secretary of 
the Association reported briefly the work done. A questionnaire was 
sent to fifty teachers of philosophy, asking about methods, texts, etc. 
Eeplies were received from thirty-four. From these it appears that 
some doubt the utility of the course ; that most regard it as a system- 
atic statement of philosophical problems, and rely mainly on the 
history of philosophy for material; and that there is a comparative 
neglect of the synthesizing functions of philosophy as applied to the 
special sciences. The text preferred by a majority is that of Paulsen. 
A full report will appear later. 

The Ethical Rationalism of Richard Cumberland: Frank Chapman 

Sharp. 

Cumberland defines right action as action in conformity with the 
demands of reason. Reason is not regarded as a special faculty; it 
is merely a name for man's intellectual powers. The most funda- 
mental law of the intellect is, avoid contradiction. Similarly moral 
truth, or Tightness, consists in avoiding the self-contradictory in con- 
duct. It involves a contradiction to choose (1) the less good in pref- 
erence to the greater good of self, (2) the less good of self in prefer- 
ence to the greater good of another or others. Hence in content 
morality is "the endeavor to the utmost of our power of promoting 
the common good of the whole system of rational agents. ' ' If Cum- 
berland 's theory is supplemented by the doctrine of obligation first 
sketched by Butler and completed by Price, the result is a theory 
identical in every important point with that of Sidgwick. 

The Social Standpoint in the Study of Religion: E. S. Ames. 

There is an increasing tendency to introduce the social and 
genetic study of religion into college and university curricula. 

1. Such a study emphasizes the fact that religion is native in 
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human experience, not in the sense of arising from a single instinct, 
but of being a later development within the social structure to which 
the instincts give rise. 

2. A social study affords a perspective within which the different 
stages and types of religion may be placed and compared. These 
stages correspond to the general character of social organization and 
progress. If religion did not partake in some definite way of the 
ethical standards of different ages, it would be as impossible of scien- 
tific treatment as if it had no natural place in experience at all. 

3. The social point of view furnishes a necessary setting and rela- 
tion for various subjective, individual aspects of religion which have 
been dealt with at times in isolation; for example, the phenomena 
of conversion and mysticism. 

4. Such a study of religion has certain educational qualities. It 
deals with live and concrete human problems, which are often vital 
and sometimes dominant in the personal experience of the students. 
There is good opportunity to cultivate the detection of the operation 
of custom and tradition in inhibiting more rational and vital meth- 
ods of social control. Advanced college students are already fa- 
miliar, in other fields, with the point of view of biological and social 
sciences, so that they are very soon able to make illuminating and 
constructive application of this standpoint in the study of religion. 
The social study of ethics has brought into new focus and alignment 
the questions of justice and truth and ultimate values. In the same 
way and by precisely the same readjustment, the social study of 
religion is beginning to afford materials and insight for a more ade- 
quate philosophy of religion. 

The Empirical and Normative Method in the Study of Religion: 

E. D. Starbuck. 

Two attitudes of mind have become fixed habits in science since 
the Baconian revival. One is that every science must be a diligent 
and industrious gatherer and organizer of facts. The other, equally 
important, is the habit of selecting facts according to their use 
and discarding the useless. This second lesson, as important as the 
first, has been difficult to learn. Science has had to supplant the 
evil habit of caring for facts as such. To succeed best a scientist 
must be guided by a refined sense of the worth- whileness of the thing 
he studies. No fact has any value except in relationship to the will, 
and all science is, therefore, without particularly distorting the term, 
essentially normative. The historic lesson is perhaps well enough 
learned to guide any future science into an attitude that is at the 
same time wilfully and purposefully both empirical and normative. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the study of religion, which has been 
so long under the tutelage of theology and rationalistic philosophy 
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and has been dominated by the belief in a complete, once-for-all 
revelation, has been coming so rapidly into line with the prevailing 
conception of tne true scientific method. Although the formation 
of an empirical science of religion is happily on the way, the work 
has only fairly begun. The following were suggested as some of the 
lines along which the study may be expected to develop and the 
methods it should employ : 

A. An intimate and exhaustive study of individual cases. In- 
stances in point are Royce's "Essay on John Bunyan" and Riley's 
"Study of John Smith." This is the most natural method of pro- 
cedure and in many respects it is the most useful, in the interest not 
only of the study of religion as a science, but also with reference to 
its applied phases in the therapeutics of religion. 

B. A comparative study of individuals in groups and of groups 
with each other. This will proceed by first-hand observation of relig- 
ious phenomena and by the use of the questionnaire method. The 
study of religion must establish the equivalent of what in the exact 
sciences are called norms or averages. It is only in this way that 
one can estimate what is the central stream of religious consciousness 
and distinguish between normal and pathological experiences. 

C. A combination of the first and second methods already sug- 
gested as employed, for example, by James in his "Varieties of Reli- 
gious Experiences." These three methods must remain the right 
point of departure for the study of religion, since they are handling 
at first hand real facts. It is the recognition that the facts of 
religion, with their life-blood still warm within them, can be directly 
studied that has created a science of religion. This could never come 
about so long as the student of religion continued to depend upon 
second or even third-hand reports of savage beliefs and customs, and 
upon the crystallized expressions of the religious impulse, such as the 
sociologists and historians use. 

D. The application of the psychophysical methods to the study of 
religion. It should have its own laboratory, or work in conjunction 
with one. Persons or groups of persons with like and different 
religious experience of a pronounced kind might well be studied 
exhaustively with reference to all their mental and physical reactions 
in order to discover the soil in which the variety of religious experi- 
ences flourishes. 

E. The study of religion may confidently expect as much help 
from physiological psychology as comes to the psychologist proper. 
The point of approach will be, presumably, a knowledge of the nerve 
connections of the lower senses and particularly a knowledge of the 
sympathetic nervous system and its various connections, which seem 
to be the mechanism for controlling the immediate instinctive re- 
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sponses to outward situations, and the equivalent of these in the 
higher life of worth and value. 

F. The pathology of religion. The study of religion may expect 
the same enrichment from an analysis of abnormal religious experi- 
ences that psychology has had from psychiatry. 

6. The adaptation of the results of related sciences. Up to a 
decade or two ago the study of religion was under the tutelage of the 
other sciences entirely. It will continue to draw from these, but at 
the present time it has its own technique and its own subject-matter, 
and can stand upon its own feet. 

Joint Session with the Western Philosophical Association 

Topic: Philosophical and Psychological Usages of the Terms Mind, 
Consciousness, and Soul. 

J. E. Angell. 

The term soul has generally been applied to the supposed spiritual 
essence of human personality which persists after death. As such it 
is connected with problems not soluble by ordinary empirical meth- 
ods. Psychology as an empirical natural science has consequently 
ceased to use it as a familiar part of its terminology. 

The term mind as meaning a durable psychic entity has also come 
to enjoy a highly precarious position. William James's defense of 
the "Thought of the Moment" as the only thinker needed in psy- 
chology is the classic expression of the passing of the old-fashioned 
conception of the mind. Mind as a term applicable to the entirety 
of mental phenomena, but not to a stable entity, continues to serve 
a useful function. 

If concrete psychological events could be explained more effect- 
ively than otherwise by the hypothesis of a soul or a permanent 
mind, no doubt these terms and their corresponding concepts would 
still be actively represented in our literature. But this is not gener- 
ally thought to be the case. 

Signs are not wanting that the term consciousness itself is like- 
wise in danger of extinction or at least essential modification. As a 
class name valuable for designating a group of phenomena presenting 
peculiar problems, it will presumably long remain with us. This 
will no doubt prove true despite the difficulty of defining it and 
despite the efforts of certain metaphysicians to reduce consciousness 
to one among other relations sustained to one another by objects. 
But there is unquestionably a widespread movement on foot in which 
interest is centered in the results of conscious processes, rather than 
in the processes themselves. This is peculiarly true in animal psy- 
chology; it is only less true in human psychology. In these eases 
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interest is in what may, for lack of a better term, be called "be- 
havior"; and the analysis of consciousness is primarily justified by 
the light it throws on behavior, rather than vice versa. 

If this movement should go forward, we should probably have a 
general science of behavior, recognizing two main subdivisions, 
physiological and psychical. 

In any event this is a period in which sharp distinctions of one 
science from another are commonly regarded as both impracticable 
and unprofitable. With the movement in psychology over toward 
biological and physiological conceptions, it may reasonably be ex- 
pected that the word consciousness will take on more marked dynamic 
and functional characteristics, so that even if the term persists, it 
will undergo material alteration in its implications. 

B. H. Bode. 

The realistic movement has contributed a variety of definitions 
of consciousness, the definitions here discussed being those which 
identify consciousness respectively with awareness or apprehension, 
with context or setting, and with the function of representation or 
meaning. The first of these is obliged to recognize two kinds of 
objects, viz., those which exist only when there is awareness — e. g., 
pleasures and pains — and those which may exist apart from aware- 
ness. Hence it is obliged to postulate two different types of response 
on the part of the perceiving organism, the one being a condition 
of awareness only, while the other is a condition both of awareness 
and of those qualities or objects which exist only when there is aware- 
ness. This implication of the position finds no support in the 
present-day psychology of perception. The actual test between the 
kinds of objects is not this hypothetical difference in our responses, 
but in context or relationship. In applying this test, however, the 
realist confuses the distinction between fact and meaning or validity 
with the distinction between valid fact and validating experience. 
This same confusion occurs in the form of realism which discards 
awareness and finds in context or relationship the source of the dif- 
ferentiation between consciousness and object. It, therefore, has no 
advantage over the other theory. The assertion that consciousness is 
the function of meaning assumes a hard and fast distinction between 
sense-quality and meaning, which does not exist in fact. The view 
of instrumentalism, which has much to say for itself, is that con- 
sciousness is a name for the entities created by the psychologist in 
the furtherance of his particular purposes. It is not a distinct entity 
or function or relationship. The business of the psychologist is with 
the acts which constitute the course of experiencing. 
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G. A. Tawnet. 

The ancients were familiar with the facts that man may know his 
own knowing and that many men know the same things, con-scious- 
ness. But they had no terms which regularly denoted these facts, 
and they knew no problem of consciousness such as ours. They were 
interested in the relation of the universal to the particular, of form 
to matter, both terms of the problem being for them aspects of exist- 
ence. Christianity et al. laid emphasis on the soul and the heart 
with their motives, sins, and destiny. Like some of the ancients, it 
identified these with the man. Descartes distinguished thinking 
substance from extended substance, conceived minds as individual 
things related to each other and to other things, and used the new 
term consciousness to mean the mind's recognition of its own con- 
tents. The word consciousness already meant the knowledge by 
many minds of the same things. Descartes was chiefly responsible 
for the doctrine of the subjectivity of the sense-properties of things 
and for the distinction between the primary and secondary proper- 
ties. Locke, and the early English psychologists generally, use con- 
sciousness to mean the mind's perception of its own processes. But 
they also tend to use it for these processes themselves. The empirical 
aspect of mind is identical with consciousness. Metaphysically, mind 
is something more than matter in motion. Thus, mind or conscious- 
ness is the locus of ideas, emotions, choices, etc., and is made up of 
these things themselves. Most of the central problems of modern 
philosophy grow out of this conception. Romanticism and especially 
the romantic philosophers, such as (e. g.) Kant, emphasized the 
independence and autonomy of "inner life" or "inner world," and 
modern psychology is, on the whole, the science of this ' ' inner life, ' ' 
its relations to the body and the ' ' external ' ' world, its elements, and 
the laws of their compounding, etc. The terms "mental states," 
"states of consciousness," etc., do not alter the situation. The func- 
tional psychology defines function in terms of reflex sensori-motor 
process — an adjustment of the traditional conception of consciousness 
to the laws of biology and physiology. It still discusses the relation 
of mind to body and other problems growing out of the traditional 
conception of consciousness. It fails to lay a scientific foundation 
for logic, ethics, the philosophy of religions, and sociology, which 
deal with actual human experience and human beings rather than 
with that ideal construct called mind or consciousness. What is 
needed is a psychology of that kind of behavior which is marked by 
immediate value, selective repetition, and, to use words of much nar- 
rower connotation, intelligence and character. If we could return 
to the objectivity of the ancients it would be a distinct gain. Of 
recent attempts to revise the traditional conception of consciousness, 
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the paper gave special attention to Woodbridge 's definition of con- 
sciousness as an order of relations. 

E. H. Lindley. 

The recent developments in the domains of animal behavior and 
of abnormal psychology have subjected the orthodox conceptions of 
consciousness to a severe stress. 

The present trend toward a purely objective study of behavior 
(Thorndike, Judd) tends to eliminate consciousness and to substitute 
experience or intelligence, terms as yet equally vague. 

The problem of the subconscious, often conceived crassly enough, 
is a real problem. The hypothesis of unconscious cerebration, on the 
other hand, carries a load already staggering. And inasmuch as we 
know less about the brain than about consciousness, the effort to 
banish all the difficulties of psychology to the limbo of unconscious- 
ness seems little short of evasion. 

Awareness as the criterion of consciousness is attacked from two 
radically different quarters. Dr. Morton Prince has shown that in a 
case of dual personality a somewhat elaborate computation was car- 
ried on without the awareness of the dominant personality of the 
moment. And Professor Titchener in his "Experimental Study of 
the Thought Processes" says: "I doubt if meaning need be neces- 
sarily conscious at all." And he describes a given recognition as 
"simply a recognition without consciousness." He and other writers 
insist that the Aufgabe, which determines the trend of consciousness 
in the solution of problems, may be unconscious. In short, the most 
essential factors in the composition of so-called conscious attitudes 
are themselves unconscious. In a word, consciousness and aware- 
ness are not coextensive. These cases from normal and from abnor- 
mal psychology emphasize the dilemma in which our science finds 
itself. 

If psychology minimizes the conscious factor, if it subordinates 
the psychic to the physiological, does this not involve the surrender 
of the peculiar and unique task of psychology as distinguished from 
biology and physiology ? Is it not the problem precisely of psychol- 
ogy to make the most of consciousness rather than to minimize it? 

To conceive consciousness in terms of levels or forms and not as a 
point ; to employ to the utmost the principle of gradation, so fruitful 
elsewhere ; to examine exhaustively the evidence of the subconscious ; 
to try out the hypothesis that the transition from neural to conscious 
is an elaborate series; to be stimulated by the new conceptions of 
energy, now developing in physics, to hope for a new and illuminat- 
ing statement of the psychophysical relation ; and to seek to conserve 
to the conscious end of the series all the distinguishing marks that 
truly belong thereto; to supply for the psychology of religion and 
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for abnormal psychology a theory of consciousness adequate to their 
needs — such constitute a portion of the urgent tasks of psychology. 

Bernard C. Ewer, 

Secretary. 
Northwestern University. 



DISCUSSION 
NOTE ON METHODS OF REFUTATION IN PHILOSOPHY 

MATHEMATICAL rigidity and certainty in philosophical argu- 
ment have been sought by perhaps all philosophers of note 
since the day of Socrates, though in varying measure. Only a few 
have believed that it has been found. Therefore, in reading Mr. 
Russell's article on "The Basis of Realism" in this Journal, 1 any 
student of philosophy would be impressed by the tone with which the 
logician deals with the "idealist's" contentions. "Foolish fallacy," 
"elementary blunders" owing to "neglect of logic," — such words 
from such a source suggest that the goal so long sought is within the 
sight of the giants of the newer logic. But experience may suggest 
caution in thus interpreting Mr. Russell's tone. Descartes and 
Spinoza believed that from the study of mathematics they had at- 
tained power to submit philosophical argument to mathematical 
standards of precision and certainty. Yet nowhere in my philo- 
sophical reading have I noted a fallacy apparently more glaring than 
the direct fallacy of accident in Spinoza's proof of Proposition XL 
of the first part of his "Ethics" or the circular argument by Des- 
cartes in his "Meditations," wherein he proves God's reliability by 
the reliability of the natural light, and then the reliability of the 
latter by that of God. 

An examination of Mr. Russell 's arguments in the very sentences 
in which the forceful, hopeful phrases that I have quoted occur, 
seems to reveal a succession of logical derelictions which are very 
discouraging. Either Mr. Russell's logical studies are not so very 
helpful in philosophical discussion, or else his thought moves in a 
plane or dimension inaccessible to mine. 

On page 160 it is asserted that the "idealist's" contention that 
we can not know that there are things we do not know rests upon 
the same "wrong analysis" of general propositions "which led Mill 
to regard Barbara as a petitio principii." Now perhaps an idealist 
might so rest his view. Whoever says he did should give name and 
page. Then Mill's analysis is rejected because, "when we know a 

1 Vol. VIII., No. 6. 



